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THE TRAGEDY OF DIDO 1 
PART I 



By Herbert H. Yeames 
Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 



IIte/)tScs, rC fiM. ayvbv l<f>uyn-\i<r<rao-6e Mapmva; 
ota KaO' ^/tcr«pi/s xj/exkraro TrapOevirp. 

— Anthologia Palatina xvi. 151.' 
"Muses Pierian, why did ye arm chaste Maro against me? 
Such are the falsehoods he told, staining my womanly fame." 

The words put by a Greek poet into the mouth of a statue of 
Dido may well sound strange to modern ears, since it is to Virgil 
that unhappy Dido owes her fame — a fame so real and living that 
we forget it ever had a stain of infamy. In short, for us moderns — 
so great is the change in point of view that the centuries have 
wrought — the scandal of the Dido episode has been quite transferred 
from Virgil's heroine to his hero. And a scandal it is, in the true 
sense of the word, a very stumbling-block of criticism, the greatest 
obstacle that lies in the way of approach to a poet whose appeal is 

1 See the editorial by Professor Lodge in the Classical Weekly of March 2, 1012. 
In making this reply, I am well aware that I have nothing new to say: this is merely an 
attempt to give fresh emphasis to things which have often been said before, but which, 
apparently, cannot be said too often, as Professor Lodge's remarks abundantly prove. 
In a certain sense, to be sure, no convincing reply is possible, for judgment in such 
matters must remain largely a matter of temperament and taste and point of view; 
but I maintain that Professor Lodge's point of view, natural and proper as it seems, is 
far more liable to the charge of speciousness than Professor Rand's. In what I have 
to say I am indebted, of course, to Heinze, much more to Professor Glover, but most 
of all to Professor Rand, whose brilliant and illuminating essay on "Virgil and the 
Drama" in the Classical Journal of November and December, 1908, has suggested a 
new point of view and thrown a new light on the darkest problem of Virgilian criticism. 
Such a service deserves the gratitude of all lovers of Virgil, and so luminous an appre- 
ciation, attained only by true insight and by deep sympathy with the poet, ought not 
surely to be characterized as "a very interesting, keen, and specious essay." 

1 Compare the Latin version of Ausonius, Epigram 118, and see the remarks of 
Macrobius Saturnalia V. xvii. 5 and 6: "Tantum valuit pulchritudo narrandi, ut 
omnes Phoenissae castitatis conscii, nee ignari manum sibi injecisse reginam, ne 
pateretur damnum pudoris, conniveant tamen fabulae." 
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otherwise admitted to be "universal." There is no denying the 
fact that this episode — which is too great as literature to be by 
any possibility omitted in class-reading 1 — is the most difficult part 
of the Aeneid for the teacher to present to modern boys and girls. 
Is the difficulty due to the poet and his material or to us and our 
point of view ? 

Our point of view is natural and right, for us : we cannot approve 
of a man who abandons, for any cause whatever, a woman who loves 
him and whom he loves. "In the atmosphere of noble poetry," 
says one of Virgil's most appreciative critics,* "we cannot readily 
endure that love should either be marred by sin or unreconciled 
with duty; and no cause of lovers' separation is in harmony with 
our highest mood, unless it be the touch of death, whose power is 
but a momentary thing, or so high a call of honor as can give to 
parting death's promise and not only his pain." Such a view, 
however, is entirely modern and romantic, and utterly alien to 
ancient and classical modes of thought. To a certain extent our 
taste has been vitiated by an excess of romanticism, and sorely 
needs the purgative influence of a close and sympathetic study of the 
ancient classics. We are accustomed to consider the love-story 
the main part of any story, to allow it in literature a larger place 
than it ever can have in life; to us, in short, romance has taken the 
place of both epic and drama, and much we have lost thereby. In 
ancient literature the passion of love appears rarely enough, at 
best as an episode, at worst as a fatal disease — involving tragedy. 
Much of modern literature is sentimental and lacks the tonic notion 
of overruling fate or destiny or duty; yet modern literature is full 
of infidelities to love prompted by baser causes. We, being modern 
and sentimental, wish that Virgil had not made his hero play so 
sorry a part. Our instinct is perhaps respectable, but there is 
something really specious (I borrow Professor Lodge's word) in 

1 There are schools that leave it out because of the moral difficulty; but it is told 
with such delicacy as to need no expurgation at all. If we imagine, for a moment — 
horresco referem! — what a French novelist might do with such a situation, or even an 
English author, or authoress, of the modern school, we shall hardly be disposed to 
boast of the vast advance in moral sentiment that modern literature shows over that 
of antiquity. 

1 F. W. H. Myers, Classical Essays, "Virgil," p. 124. 
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our attitude: we are, in fact, judging Virgil as we might a novelist 
of today who should represent his hero, intended for a noble and 
lofty character, as yielding to sensual temptation and making his 
weakness worse by deserting the loving woman whose hospitality he 
has abused. But Virgil is (fortunately) not a novelist: he is an 
epic poet and, in this episode at least, a dramatic poet, working with 
given material, supplied by the legends, in a given frame pre- 
scribed by the literary conventions. We should be thankful, at 
any rate, that there is only one scandal in connection with Aeneas, 
and that Virgil has improved on his models and sources — Apol- 
lonius, who introduces the beautiful love-story of Jason and Medea 
after his hero's intrigue with Hypsipyle; Homer, whose Odysseus 
is entertained first by Circe and then by Calypso while the faithful 
Penelope is pining for his return; and the legends according to 
which Aeneas himself had an amour with a daughter of King 
Anius of Delos 1 and others in Arcadia with Codone and Anthemone. 2 
Virgil intended his hero, Professor Lodge admits, "to be a high 
type of humanity." If then, with Professor Lodge, we find 
Aeneas "morally craven," are we to conclude that Virgil failed, 
or are we rather — with the modesty that becomes a little critic at 
the feet of a great poet — to conclude that it is we who have failed 
in understanding, and that there is something wrong with our 
point of view ? Is it conceivable that the consummate art which 
makes of Dido so appealing a tragic figure can have failed her creator 
in portraying the character of his chosen hero ? The emotion that 
Dido's tragedy arouses in us should purge our vision, not blind us 
to the path by which Dante's beloved guide would lead us, "dietro 
alle poste delle care piante." 3 We must realize that our first judg- 
ment, instinctive as it is and honorable as it is to our instincts, is 
really a "specious" one. This will become clear, I believe, to a 
discriminating reader who brings to his task — a task it is, requiring 
real effort — some knowledge of ancient modes of thought and ancient 
literary conventions, and, above all things, some true insight into 
Virgil's purpose and ideal. 

In approaching any ancient work of art, the very first canon 

1 Servius on Aeneid iii. 80. 

1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 49. » Inferno, XXIII, 148. 
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of criticism requires that we divest ourselves of our modern pre- 
judices, associations, and even sympathies, and put ourselves so 
far as possible — it is never perfectly possible — in the place and time 
of the artist. This canon applies as much to the proper judging 
of a novel of Fielding, a play of Shakespeare, or a picture of Bot- 
ticelli, as to the appreciation of the Greek drama or of the classical 
epic. We have to accept the conventions of the Attic theater and 
the ready-made mythology of the Greeks before we can begin to 
understand such a masterpiece as the Oedipus Rex; it needs a 
certain effort to forget for the time our modern instincts and pre- 
conceptions; but when the effort is honestly made, we become as 
enthusiastic as Aristotle was over the perfect art of this supreme 
tragedy; its appeal is irresistible and "universal." 

Everyone who reads the fourth book of the Aeneid realizes 
that here too is a great tragedy, a tragedy not unworthy to be 
compared with Agamemnon or King Lear. The feelings of pity 
and terror are aroused to the highest degree, and our sympathy 
with the heroine of the tragedy is so complete that we almost forget 
for the time the hero of the epic — or remember him only with 
dislike for the part he plays in the drama. And this is as it 
should be, for Dido is the protagonist, and the other characters of 
the drama are properly subservient to the leading part. 

The ancients also realized that the story of Dido was drama. 
Servius, curiously enough, seems to have regarded it as rather 
comedy than tragedy: "Paene comicus stilus est; nee mirum, ubi 
de amore tractatur." 1 This is interesting, at least, as showing how 
different an ancient point of view may be from ours. Serious 
modern critics have claimed that Shylock was made to be laughed 
at! The ancients, however, hardly conceived of love as a proper 
theme for tragedy: witness the abuse that Euripides incurred for 
his innovations with such dramatic subjects; and Servius is prob- 
ably voicing the traditional critical feeling in this matter, rather 
than intending to suggest that he found anything amusing in the 
Dido episode. 2 Popular taste, less critical but more correct, found 

1 On Aen. iv. i. 

* See Saintsbury, History of Criticism, I, 338 f.; L. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. 271 f. 
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this episode the most interesting part of the Aeneid. Macrobius 1 
speaks of the great popularity of Book IV, as also does Ovid, who, 
writing to Augustus, cites it by way of apology for his own treat- 
ment of love-themes: 

Hie tuae felix Aeneidos auctor 
Contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros, 
Nee legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto, 
Quam non legitimo foedere junctus amor. 
— Tristia ii. 533. 

The story (fabula) was actually performed upon the Roman stage — 
probably what we should call "the vaudeville stage" — according 
to the testimony of Macrobius, who, commenting on the success 
with which Virgil adapted from Apollonius the love-story of Jason 
and Medea, says: "Quod ita elegantius auctore digessit, ut fabula 
lascivientis Didonis .... histrionum perpetuis et gestibus et 
cantibus celebretur." 2 

As a tragedy, the story of Dido meets all the requirements laid 
down by Aristotle in his Poetics. It rouses, and purges, the emo- 
tions of pity and fear by the spectacle of a character essentially 
noble (even a woman may be noble, Aristotle admits, though an 
inferior being) brought from prosperity to adversity, not by vice or 
depravity but by error or frailty. It belongs to that class of tragedy 
to which he gives the name of "pathetic," where the motive is 
passion, and of which he cites the Ajax of Sophocles as an eminent 
example. 3 Dido's passion is increased by degrees corresponding to 
the action of drama; her feelings are not, to any extent, described, 
but are given in speeches. Very nearly half the fourth book consists 
of speeches, and far more than half of these lines are spoken by 
Dido. Her first speech to Aeneas (305-30) is expressive of pained 
surprise and piteous appeal; her second (365-87) of scorn and 
hatred, on finding him immovable in his purpose; then, in his 
absence, her pride breaks down, and she makes a last humble 
appeal through Anna (416-36) ; despair at the failure of this points 
the way to the inevitable tragic end, and after a final outburst of 
fury and revengeful hate, on seeing his ships depart (590-629), she 

1 Saturnalia V, xvii, 5. 

'Macrobius, loc. cit. 'Poetics xiii. 2; xv. 1; xviii. 2. 
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goes to her death with a queenly dignity and a certain resignation 
(651-62). 

It is interesting, and not uninstructive, to see with how little 
change the tragedy of Dido can be recast into the form of the 
Greek drama; all we require is the creation of a chorus to complete 
and unify the action. If we are granted a chorus, we should have 
a Greek tragedy somewhat like that suggested in the following 

outline. 

Scene: Carthage, before the Queen's palace. 
Persons: Venus (Deuteragonist) 

Dido (Protagonist) 

Anna (Tritagonist) 

Aeneas (Deuteragonist) 

Achates (Tritagonist) 

Messenger from the port (Deuteragonist) 

Messenger from the palace (Protagonist) 

Chorus of Phoenician women. 

Prologue. Scene 1. Venus prologizes, telling briefly the story of Aeneas, 

her plot against Dido (i. 657-94) and its success, and also of her pact 

with Juno (iv. 90-128). 

Scene 2. Dido and Anna (iv. 1-67). Dido comes out in the early morn- 
ing, like Iphigenia, to tell her bad dreams to the open air; 1 like Phaedra, to 
refresh her fevered brain, 2 while her sympathizing sister plays exactly the 
part of Phaedra's nurse. Dido's confession and oath, Anna's advice; they 
go in to offer sacrifice. 
Parodtfs. The Chorus assemble to discuss the rumors as to Dido; they relate 

in song her history (i. 340-68), tell of the hunt and its consequences, and 

comment on Dido's behavior (iv. 68-89; 129-218), with reflections on 

Fama and her power. 
Episode I. Scene 1. Aeneas and Achates (iv. 219-95). Aeneas tells of the 

message from heaven, and sends Achates with orders to his men to be in 

readiness. He remains to interview Dido. 

Scene 2. Aeneas and Dido (296-396). After the fainting queen is carried 
into the palace by her attendants, Aeneas might give in soliloquy the substance 
of the last few lines. 
Stasimon I. The Chorus sing of the power of love, which has so affected Dido, 

and of the power of fate, which is taking Aeneas away; they tell allusively 

the tale of Troy, and wonder at the destiny which awaits the Trojans. 
Episode n. Scene 1. Dido and Chorus (409-49). Dido tells the Chorus 

how she has sent Anna to plead with Aeneas, in vain, and how she is 

awaiting her sister's return from a last appeal. 

1 Eur. I ph. Taur. 42 ff. 3 Eur. Hipp. 176 ft*. 
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Scene 2. Dido and Anna (450-503). Anna returns to report her errand 
vain. Dido tells of her terror and suggests the cure by enchantment. 
They go in to make preparations. 

StasimonII. The Chorus sing of Aeneas' preparations to depart, and of 
Dido's preparations to resort to magic, of the storms that await Aeneas at 
sea, and of the fiercer storms of passion in Dido's heart. 

Episode IIE. A messenger from the port announces to the Chorus the depar- 
ture of Aeneas (554-82). 

Stasimon III. The Chorus express apprehension for the effect of this news 
on Dido, hope that her incantations may have resulted in peace of mind 
for her, wonder at the ways of heaven, and contentment with a humble 
station in view of the woes that wait on greatness. 

Exodus. A messenger from the palace narrates to the Chorus the tale of 
Dido's suicide (504-53; 584-705). The Chorus respond with the sym- 
pathy and resignation that usually close a play. 

In true Euripidean style, we might perhaps introduce the deus 
ex machina at the end, in the person of Iris or possibly Juno herself, 
to reconcile the conflicting elements; telling how Dido's spirit is 
restored to her husband in the lower world and how divine honors 
will hereafter be paid to her, while Aeneas and his descendants will 
suffer for her death for long ages until the final reconciliation 
between Juno and Venus shall seal the triumph of Rome and assure 
her great and righteous destiny. 

The second stasimon might be modeled on the second stasimon 
of the Ajax 1 — a song of joy and relief at the queen's changed mood, 
her resolve to purge herself of her passion and resign herself to 
fate. The third episode might have a second scene, in which Dido 
comes out to hear the messenger's news, and rushes back with a 
cry of despair. Then the last stasimon would be a song of fore- 
boding, to prepare the spectator's mind for the catastrophe. 2 

The tragedy of Dido has often been compared with the Ajax: 
both deal with the same theme, madness, inflicted by a god — the 

1 Compare also the third stasimon of Oedipus Rex. Such joyous outbursts of 
song (hyporchemata) enhance the tragic irony, like Shakespeare's comic interlude dur- 
ing "the knocking at the gate in Macbeth," which so impressed DeQuincey. 

2 Reference should be made to the dramatization of the Dido episode by Professor 
F. J. Miller, Two Dramatizations from Vergil (University of Chicago Press) ; also to the 
studies of Professor N. W. DeWitt, "The Dido Episode as a Tragedy" (Classical 
Journal, May, 1907), and The Dido Episode in the "Aeneid" of Virgil (University of 
Chicago Dissertation, Toronto, 1907). 
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outcome of pride in Ajax and of weakness in Dido — resulting in 
disgrace and suicide. Outside of the action of the drama, moreover, 
the case of Dido bears a striking resemblance to that of Ajax. In 
the Odyssey, Ajax in Hades still cherishes his enmity for Odysseus, 
who was the unintentional cause of his disgrace and death, while 
Odysseus grieves for him and would fain be reconciled — a passage 
that Virgil had in mind when he represented the meeting of Aeneas 
and Dido in the lower world, Aeneas full of pity and Dido now, in 
her turn, like rock. 1 

That the passion of inordinate love was madness from the 
ancient point of view is abundantly evident; it is a god-sent 
disease, as in the case of Phaedra in Euripides' Hippolytus. Virgil 
constantly reminds us that Dido is diseased, "tali peste teneri" (90), 
"male sana" (8), "furens" (68), "inops animi" (300), "concepit 
furias" (474), etc. She has often been compared with the Phaedra 
and the Medea of Euripides: all three women are studies in the 
saddest, if not in the greatest, of tragic themes, love turned to hate; 
all three are foreigners, capable of barbaric passions that to Roman 
dignity and Greek restraint seem excessive and insane; but Dido 
is both more womanly and more queenly than her rival heroines; 
though she carries into the grave her hatred and thirst for revenge, 
she is quite incapable of the vile slander with which even in death 
Phaedra ruined the man who had scorned her, and quite incapable 
of the unnatural cruelty with which Medea avenged herself on the 
husband who had deserted her. 2 

Queenliness, with a certain savagery in its pride, is in fact the 
keynote to Dido's character — "dux femina facti": 3 she falls, but 
when her sin is brought home to her, she reasserts her dignity and 
punishes herself, not her partner in sin, for her violated honor, 

"Servius on Aen. vi. 468: "Tractum autem est hoc de Homero, qui inducit 
Ajacis umbram Ulixis colloquia fugientem, quod ei fuerat causa mortis." 

1 The Jason of Euripides deserves the worst terms that Professor Lodge can apply 
to Aeneas — "weakling, almost (or rather, quite) a scoundrel," "morally craven" — 
and a comparison would help to show how far above all earlier conceptions of manhood 
Virgil's much-abused hero really stands. So would a comparison with the heroes of 
Hebrew story, without exception, I believe, in spite of Professor Lodge. To see what 
an English dramatist could make of Aeneas in this situation, we have only to turn to 
Marlowe and Nash's Tragedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage. 

3 Aen. i. 364. 
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her broken oath, and her neglected duty. Though she is a bar- 
barian, her conception of duty to her husband's memory is thor- 
oughly Roman; her pudor is the pudicitia of the Roman univira, the 
essentially womanly virtue that corresponds to virtus in the man. 
Her solemn oath to preserve this 1 marks the first step in the tragedy; 
in yielding to her inclination, she is from the first acting against her 
conscience, and suffering those pangs of remorse which finally 
drive her to madness. Her sin and that of Aeneas are therefore 
worlds apart, and cannot in justice involve the same penalty. The 
storm that precipitated her "marriage" 2 is symbolic of the storm 
within; she finds no happiness in the gratification of her love; her 
conscience torments her, and from the beginning she is suspicious 
and apprehensive, afraid though no danger is in sight, "omnia 
tuta timens." 3 She has not the peace that comes from the "mens 
sibi conscia recti," 4 which Aeneas had so solemnly invoked for her 
and which he, for all his shame and remorse, has not entirely lost. 

That Aeneas feels shame and remorse can hardly be denied : he 
too has bad dreams, 5 and he realizes, for himself as well as for Dido 
the "duri magno amore dolores pollute"; 6 though we need not 
insist that these feelings have the same quality that a modern 
writer would give them. Ancient sentiment did not look for faith- 
fulness in a husband nor chastity in a man; but Virgil is far ahead 
of his time in moral sentiment, even if (which might be denied) he is 
at all behind our time. His is perhaps the first recognition in 
literature of the idea of sin in this connection, and his tale has 
contributed greatly to the moral sense of mankind. 7 Of course 
he is, as a Roman, more conscious of the wrong done by Aeneas 
to Rome than of that done to Dido. 8 

Aeneas, at least, is breaking no vows, and it is simple truth 

when he says to Dido, 

Nee conjugis umquam 
Praetendi taedas aut haec in foedera veni, 

— iv. 338 f . 
I Aen. iv. 24-29. 

' iv. 171: "Conjugium vocat, hoc praetexit nomine culpam." 
' iv. 298. ' i. 604. s iv. 351-53. 6 v. 5. 

' Its influence on the chivalric ideals of the Middle Ages has yet to be studied, 
I believe. 

8 See Glover's Studies in Virgil, p. 189. 
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and Dido knows it is the truth. She knows that it is only madness 
which prompts her to punish him, 1 and that it is her own evil deeds 
which pursue her; 2 it is her better self that abandons all thought 
of vengeance in face of death, 3 and she regains her honor by paying 
the penalty to her violated honor. Ovid, making explicit what is 
implicit in Virgil, represents her as saying, 

Exige, laese pudor, poenas, umbraeque Sychaei, 
Ad quas — me miscram! — plena pudoris eo. 

— Heroides vii. 9. 

According to the ancient code of honor, suicide was the only 
way out of disgrace; 4 lamentation is as futile as a physician's 
charms to meet so desperate a disease; the only cure is the surgeon's 
knife, as Ajax, coming to his senses, sees: 

ov irpos tarpov tro<pov 
Oprjvav iirif&as irpos TOfirnvri irqpaTi.. 

—Ibid. 581 f . 

The man distempered with madness is better off lying hid in Hades, 

Kpci<r<rwv imp' "AiSji Kev$mv o voa&v pArav. 

— Ibid. 634. 

So for the madness of hopeless passion suicide is the one "remedium 
amoris." Compare the advice given by Venus to a scorned lover 
(Dyseros) in Ausonius: 5 "Stulte, ab amore mori poteris; non vis 
obamorem? .... Quod sibi suaserunt Phaedra et Elissa dabunt." 
To Dido, therefore, death is both a remedy and a penalty: 
Quin morere, ut merita es, ferroque averte dolorem. 

— iv. 547- 
Another defect of the modern point of view is our inability to 
appreciate the solemnity of such an imprecation as Dido calls down 
upon herself if she should break her vow to Sychaeus. 6 The 
violation of such an oath involves inevitably a tragic fate. The 
ancients were most scrupulous about oaths, confirming them with 
imprecations which they expected to be fulfilled to the letter, in 
case the oaths were broken. Appeals to Jupiter and to the lower 

1 "Quae mentem insania mutat?" iv. 595. 

' "Nunc te facta impia tangunt?" iv. 596. 

» "Moriemur inultae, sed moriamur," iv. 659. s Epigram 92. 

« Compare Sophocles, Ajax 470 ff. and Jebb's note. 6 iv. 24-27. 
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world had peculiar solemnity; it was by the Styx and the powers 
below that the gods themselves made binding oaths. 1 To Hesiod 
'Op/co? is personified as the penalty that follows the perjurer : 

"OpKov 6' os Brj ttX&ttov iiri)(0ovioK avOpwrnK 
TnqiiaCvu, ore. Kev tis eiaov liriopnov dfiovwr), 

— Theogony 231. 

and the Erinyes are its handmaids, <f>aalv 'Epivva? apxpnrokeveiv 
"Opicovf and to the Romans Orcus becomes synonymous with the 
lower world. 3 

Donatus clearly recognized the tragic connection between 
Dido's perjury and her death: "Exsectionem crinis finis vitae 
consecutus est; inpleta est poena perjurii; supra enim dixit 'Sed 
mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscet Vel pater omnipotens 
adigat me fulmine ad umbras, Pallentis umbras Erebi noctemque 
profundam, Ante, Pudor, quam te violo aut tua jura resolvo. ' " — 
Aen. iv. 24 ff. 

In depicting the doom that follows upon the neglect of such 
duty, upon the violation of such solemn oaths, Virgil is surely 
making a powerful plea for the old Roman morality, to which Rome 
must return if she is to achieve the great destiny he sees in store 
for her, a destiny to be achieved only by character. It is character 
that has brought Rome to her supreme place in the world, but she 
has yet far to go in the development of character and in ordering 
the world into harmony with the highest ideals. Duty is the 
destiny of Rome, duty with an added meaning for Virgil, as we shall 
see. To his vision, more than any other poet's, was revealed the 
moral law working in history; to him, more than to any other poet, 
was given an insight into "the prophetic soul of the wide world 
dreaming on things to come." 

1 Iliad xiv. 271-76; xv. 36-38; Odyssey v. 184-87; Hymn to Apollo 84-86. 
2 Opera 803; compare Virg. Georg. i. 277, "Pallidus Orcus Eumenidesque." 
J Compare the oaths and imprecations in Iliad iii. 276-301 (truce between Trojans 
and Achaeans); Euripides Iphigenia in Tauris 735-58 (Pylades promises Iphigenia 
to deliver her letter; note the carefulness with which he makes exception of accidental 
inability to keep his promise); Medea 746-55 (Aeson's pledge to Medea); Hippolytus 
1028-31 (Hippolytus' protestation of innocence to Theseus). See also Iliad iv. 158- 
62, where Agamemnon assures the wounded Menelaus that Zeus will punish the 
Trojans for breaking the truce to which they had sworn. 
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Though Venus in this tragedy plays a similar part to that of 
Aphrodite in the Hippolytus, she is not the malignant deity of Eurip- 
ides but a gracious spirit actuated by mother-love for Aeneas and 
his descendants to be. In one aspect she is a playful sprite, in 
another the august patroness of Rome's destiny, "Aeneadum 
genetrix." She is not responsible for the tragic ending of Dido's 
passion; that is the nemesis of conscience for violated vows and 
deserted duties, the penalty inflicted by a proud nature on its own 
weakness and sin. It is Juno, if anybody, who is a malignant 
power: in order to thwart the fates, to obstruct the manifest 
destiny of Aeneas and the Trojans, she is ready to sacrifice her own 
protig&e; for the moment she is to Virgil the symbol, not only of 
Carthage, but of all that opposes the will of heaven, the working 
of those higher laws by which mankind progresses toward perfection. 
But such opposition is temporary, the poetic dualism is only appar- 
ent dualism, and in the end even Juno is reconciled to the destiny 
of Rome and becomes one of its guardian gods. The conflicting 
elements of love and duty, which are the essence of this tragedy, 
are therefore enhanced by the conflict of nationalities represented 
by Aeneas and Dido, as by Venus and Juno; the tragedy is real 
and human, but at the same time symbolic of the vaster tragedy 
of history, the clash of racial interests and ideals and character, 
that duel of East and West the result of which is to be, in the fulness 
of time, a nobler and happier humanity than any which history has 
yet beheld. 

[To be continued] 



